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LINEN 

HOW IT GROWS 



^ ANDj* 



HOW IT IS MADE, 



nINEN is as old as hiiiiian history, and ])robal)ly antedates it. 
Long before man knew the art of writing he evidently knew 
the art of making use of the fiber of the flax }>lant. In the 

oldest records we find mention of it. It was alwa>'s associated with the 
purple, and was raiment for the royalties of ancient days. We find it en- 
shrouding the mummies of ancient dynasties. W'c find traces of it in the 
cave-dwellings of P'rance and in the rock cities of the Aztecs. Fiber after 
fiber has entered into competition with it. and its most formidal)le com- 
petitor, cotton, has followed it a long way in the contest for su})remacy. 
Cotton has had cheapness in its favor and .softness, has had capital and 
brains in its service, has practically outrun it in its race in our own nation, 
and has won the co-operation of capital in America to practically the total 
exclusion of linen manufacture. And still linen has held its own, and 
there is scarcely a family in the land, which has not, in spite of the enor- 
mous difference in cost, some linen in its store of household wares, however 
humble the home. Cotton does well enough, but linen is still and will 
forever be the favorite. 
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The *Goli>en" Lys In Belgium. 
See page 6. 
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Few people seem to understand, as our grandmothers did, the manner 
of producing linen. They not only knew how to produce it, but produced 
it, and attended to its cultivation as flax, retted and degummed it, spun 
and wove it, and never thought of letting a daughter depart from the 
paternal home without her portion of the linen outfit, honies])nn and 
coarse often, but still linen, sweet, pure and wholesome. 

As our grandmothers prepared their flax fiber for the (juaint and sub- 
stantial homespun stock, so their grandmothers, and grandmothers all 
down the course of history, prepared flax. Never a departure from the same 
old ways. Once in a while some new idea would be l^rought forth to sim- 
plify the methods, but in essence it was alwa>s the same way. The ])lant 
was grown from the seed, dropped in the ground earl>- in the Si)ring. It 
was carefully weeded by hand with many a " crick in the back." Aloni; 
in the latter days of June, when the flower had ]);i>se(l into tlie seed, it was 
pulled, so that not a bit of the precious fiber >h()iihl be lo^t and left to the 
earth which produced it. Then came the careful process of inxei^lin,^ 
Mother Nature to do more for her children. Ikr morning and nightl> 
dews were summoned to moisten and dissohe the xegetable gum which 
held the .slender stalk of woody substance and the slender threads together. 
When a river was handy, and it was sluggish enoui^h to afi'onl stagnant 
waters, it was steeped there until the infusoria in the water did the work 
of gnawing asunder the gum-ties that bound the stalk and threads to- 
gether. In Ireland pools were dug, and there the steeping was done. 
The more soft clay and stagnation there was, the more foul the odors of the 
water, the better the flax which was produced. This was called retting 
and degumming. It took long and weary days, sometimes weeks, before 
the bubbles began to make their appearance that were the message which 
told the story that the stalks were ready for lifting, and that the field must 
be ready to receive them for drying. 
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Then they were placed in tent-shaped stocks upon the field, that the 
genial sun might add his share to the work of turning loose the little 
threads, which must at last enter into the yarn, which should make the 
spotless linen, the housewife's pride. Then came the process of cleaning 
the fiber free from that wooden f>ortion, the shive, and a slow and labori- 
ous job it was. Weeks had gone by in the meantime, and now came the 
carding, the spinning, and at last the weaving. No wonder that it was 
worth a king's favor, that it was always associated with the royal purple. 
It was a child of endless care, and of skill and patience, and well worthy 
of it all, for it was by far the mo.st durable of all textiles, as it is the 
cleanest, truly typical of purity. 

These were the methods of the small fiax producer. Essentially they 
were and are to this day the methods of the large producer, at least so far 
as methods were concerned, until The National Flax Fiber Company came 
into the field. But of the latest methods not yet. 

At the present day fiax is still prepared in the same old arduous way. 
The unfortunate farmers in the countries which are capable of producing 
the finest flax fibers are handicapped from the very beginning with a tax 
on their land in the shape of rents, which far exceed anything the Ameri- 
can farmer has to pay ; in fact in most cases the foreign flax raiser pays 
more in rent each year per acre than the American pays to secure the deed 
to an acre of soil nuich better than the Belgian's or Irishman's rented plot. 
In Henry Wallace's report on Irish culture it is stated that at Kilrea, 
County Londonderry, the flax farmer pays for rent $12 per acre; at Mo- 
venis, Garvagh, County Derry, $7.50 per acre. The total cost of fiber 
production for the farmer, not counting his own labor, ranges from six to 
six and two-thirds cents per pound. We illustrate the method of retting 
this flax, the first step in the preparation for the fiber after the removal of the 
seed, as it is practised along and in the vicinity of the River Lys, in Belgium, 
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known also as the "golden Lys," for the fine grade of flax which it produces. 
(See page 4.) Fine Flemish flax wuU sell as high as 35 cents per pound. 
We have tried to do something with flax in our own land, but until 
recently we have with but one or two exceptions employed only foreign 
flax and then only for a coarser grade of goods. 

We consume, it is said, seven times more linen than an}' other country 
in the world. We have opened wide the gates and bid every possible in- 
dustry welcome in our borders, and, given time, we have practically .set 
the pace for the rest of the world in whatever industry we have so adopted, 
but for half a centur>' the American Government has sought to interest 
American capitalists in the establishment of a flax and linen industry of 
our own in vain. An appeal from our agricultural departments has in- 
variably called out plenty of enthusiasm on the part of the inventive genius 
of our people, but capital has always been too shy to give it a fair trial. 
There has been one argument against American adoption of the industry, 
which has been a stumbling block to the capitalist. It has been a settled 
conviction on the part of Americans, fo.stered very assiduously by the 
Knglisli industrial press and the American importer, that the production 
of flax from American fields was not po.ssible owing to the expensiveness of 
hand-labor in the United States. Any method that seemed to make pos- 
sible tlie utilization of machinery which would enable one man to do what 
now recpiires forty men was deemed so Utopian that so conservative a paper 
as *' The Evening Transcript," as late as Friday, the 26th of January, of 
this year, declared editorially : 

*' Under the conditions that surround flax cultivation, retting, etc., 
supply of raw material has to be brought from abroad ; for, while there is 
an immense area planted here to flax, its utilization for anything but seed 
has proved so discouraging, upon every trial, as to satisfy the most enthu- 
siastic of its impracticability." 
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This comes from the pen of one of the best informed of American 
writers, and, like nearly everything printed in that reliable journal, is in 
effect correct. However, on the very date of that article, in the quiet little 
village of Franklin, a demonstration was progressing, which proved that 
statement behind the times. For there, in the mills of the Franklin Knit- 
ting Company, some of the poorest American straw that was ever run 
through the spike-cylinder thresher, was run through a series of machines, 
which converted the coarse and unwholesome looking flax straw into as 
fine a jnece of towelling of the Russian crash order, as can be found in 
our markets at twelve to fifteen cetits per yard. This was under the pa- 
tented and perfected system of the National Flax Fiber Company. 

Ill speaking of this result " The Distaff," the only American journal 
published in the interest of flax fiber making, says editorially : 

" It is IK) longer a question of can it be done? On Friday, the 26th 
day of January, the National P'lax Fiber Co., in the presence of some of 
the best and oldest exi)erienced mill-men, and others, at the mills of the 
Franklin Knitting Co., at Franklin, Mass., carried flax straw which was 
gathered from the fields of Missouri and North Dakota, and which had 
come through the spike cylinder thresher, through all the processes, owned 
exclusively by that com])any. to the finished towel. The complete story 
of this demonstration is given elsewhere. Not one excuse had to be off- 
ered for a single failure, and from the flax brake through the cleaning 
processes of the liastwood-Normand machines, through the retting and 
degumming process, through the card and the draw frame, over the slub- 
ber and from the spinning machine to the spindle and thence to the loom 
without a hitch or a break in the succession, the flax straw of the morn- 
ing became a good grade of linen towelling by half past five in the after- 
noon. No river retting tank, no old-fashioned scutching mills, no weary 
waiting until heaven and earth and the waters combined do the task which 
can be done more simply and more effectually by very simple chemical 
processes. No more pulling by hand of the flax plant ; no more grasping 
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The crop for 1899 exceeded the above figures fully 20 per cent. One 
million acres of flax straw would yield in the neighborhood of $25,000,000 
of fiber, and the crop of 1899 would have yielded about $50,000,000. And 
what do you suppose happens to this enormous wealth of prospective 
linen ? lender the ban of condemnation, under the spirit of ** can't do 
anything with it," it is offered a sacrifice to the fire god, and destroyed in 
the vast anioutits of 3, 500, 000 tons of straw for which there is no other 
return hut suKjke and ashes. 

However, dating hack to the early eighties, a succession of inventive 
minds has been at work uj^on this problem. Many a bright man has 
spent his time and substance U])on the proposition, has succeeded in part, 
and would probably have succeeded altogether, but for lack of funds. 
I'luler that one painful lack one after the other has languished and hope- 
lessly relinciuished the undertaking. In conversation with one of the 
best informed men ui)on the subject, a newspaper man of wide experience, 
the fact came to the surface that a strange fatality has followed nearly 
every man who, in the past, has tried to make a way for American fiber 
manufacture. The great majority of them have fallen by the way long 
before their task was completed. This is all too true. It is for this 
reason that the National Flax Fiber Company determined to start with 
ample capital. It enters the field a $5,000,000 corporation, and it has not 
spared funds to procure the best of brains, and has fallen heir to a long 
line of patents which have made machine methods possible in the produc- 
tion of flax fiber and linen as they are already applied to cotton. We dis- 
card the long line fiber altogether. We apply the waste straw, tattered 
and torn and tangled, as it leaves the wheat threshing machine, to our uses. 
We reduce it to the length of Sea Island cotton staple, and utilize the 
ordinary cotton mill for the production of our linen. Why should there 
be any obstruction in the way of that, provided we have succeeded in 
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ref\\\nu^ it to tlie consistency r\nd character of cotton "* And that is not a 
theory or a problem with ns. It is a simple and accomplished fact, and 
onr pl?int stands ready for your investijsration. We invite the expert 
cotton worker to come and see. for his jud^^ment and knowledge will tell 

him Mirit ■%->■' hnvf ^ol-.-^^d thi>^ problem. And having- solved it — what? 

'.V- s-.'n r]-,.- f'-.ti',- • r,r tlu- linen industry for America and the world. 
Ix'^/k .'«. >. rr.'-r r;>- '.\<t ^,f :! Jistrations. taken from photographs, not of 
hi/, ^r- ir.i^ '>v.t of fjrr- The writer, in a trip extending" up and down 
th*^- '.' liN V ^»f the Rf-rl Rj. .■r''if the N'orth. tr>r>k these pictures with his 
o"v:, ^ iiii' r I 'ui''! nn • North r)rtkr>tan will acknowledge that they tell but a 
-.ii.'i;; j.'ir* of the ^tor-, . The ^lieru'es of flax, which are pictured on the back 
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ilr^v'Kl;, S'-rritiie nil integral p>art of the g"reat store of flax 
-^tr.i « «. hir j» r oTjstitiitrs the pile ^>ehind the mill at Morirhead in Minnesota, 
on pn;/' f^y This rnill i-. ''>ne of four, the proy>erty of this company, three 
of th^rn Io< ;itrd in North I);ikotn and one in Minnesota. These mills are 
f-)'^])t\ \rft Ion^( nnd forty t^-'Ct wide. They will ultimately contain 
rn;K hin^- ^noii^l) to \>r(K\\\(f e; ou^h cleaned fil'>er to teed 1 20.000 spindles 
^ind ^,.v/» looms in fvi stern mills, for which we are negotiating now. We 
will re\ r rt fo this nnrl show the }>rr)fits in that prrxluct a little later. These 
western mills nre fnets. fonr of them l)eing erected and completed: the 
mills ;it ShelrlrMi. Ameni;i. nnd Mayville, in North Dakota, and the mill 
illnstr;itf d f,n p;igc tf>, in Mof>rhead in Minnesr>ta. A fifth is going up at 
Whcfitland. On page rr you see the picture of a twelve hundred acre 
tHK t of hind, on vvliirli the flax harvest has ju.st l>egun. Flax is not 
planted and ntirsed in the gingerly way which adds so much to the ex- 
pense of flax raising abroad. It is bonanza farming. The familiar pic- 
ttire of the "postage stamp" farm at Anienia on page 9 will recall the 
Onndui exhibition postage stamp, which bore this picture. This was 
taken uu a trad at Anicnia, belonging to the great possessions of the 
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at threshing machines that should cast out the seed carefully and leave 
unbroken the straw upon which it grew. No more cumbersome foreign 
machiner>^ and gumming processes for weaving towelling that is equal to 
good Russian crash. 

The past lies behind, and before us lies, ready for our possession 
as for the Israelities of old. a land of promise which we shall yet surely 
possess. Tliat land of i)roniise means for the American people a new 
h(Mne industry, cheai)er. and not more expensive linen, and the world's 
market for a purely American product." 

Ill a nionieiit the place which, by the people's choice in all lands, 
pr()])erly helon^^s to flax, is restored. Expensiveness had kept it out of its 
realm for many years, yes, for ages. But under the new system of the 
National Flax Fiber Company it will ultimately become as cheap as cot- 
ton. And it is worth in the estimation of the race three times the value 
of cotton. 

Shall there be enough of it for the enormous demand that is bound 
to follow this new discovery ? P'or 189S the crop in eight Northwest 
states alone, upon the most careful estimate of experts, showed the aggre- 
gates given below : 

North Dakota 400,000 acres. 

South Dakota 300,000 

Minnesota 350,000 

Iowa 250,000 

Nebraska * 25,000 

Kansas 220,000 

Missouri 75,ooo 

Wisconsin 20,000 

Total 1 ,640,000 acres. 
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The crop for 1899 exceeded the above figures fully 20 per cent. One 
million acres of flax straw would yield in the neighborhood of $25,000,000 
of fiber, and the crop of 1 899 would have yielded about $50,000,000. And 
what do you suppose happens to this enormous wealth of prospective 
linen ? Under the ban of condemnation, under the spirit of '' can't do 
anythino; with it," it is ofTered a sacrifice to the fire god, and destroyed in 
the vast amounts of 3,500.000 tons of straw for which there is no other 
return hut smoke and ashes. 

However, dating hack to the early eighties, a succession of inventive 
minds has been at work upon this problem. Many a bright man has 
s])ent his time and substance U]>on the proposition, has succeeded in part, 
and wouhl proba])ly have succeeded altogether, but for lack of funds. 
Under that one painful lack one after the other has languished and hope- 
lessly relimiuished the undertaking. In conversation with one of the 
best informed men upon the subject, a newspaper man of wide experience, 
the fact came to the surface that a strange fatality has followed nearly 
every man who, in the past, has tried to make a way for American fiber 
manufacture. The great majority of them have fallen by the way long 
before their task was completed. This is all too true. It is for this 
reason that the National Max Fiber Company determined to start with 
ample capital. It enters the field a $5,000,000 corporation, and it has not 
spared funds to procure the best of brains, and has fallen heir to a long 
line of patents which have made machine methods possible in the produc- 
tion of flax fiber and linen as they are already applied to cotton. We dis- 
card the long line fiber altogether. We apply the waste straw, tattered 
and torn and tangled, as it leaves the wheat threshing machine, to our uses. 
We reduce it to the length of Sea Island cotton staple, and utilize the 
ordinary cotton mill for the production of our linen. Why should there 
be any obstruction in the way of that, provided we have succeeded in 
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reducing it to the consistenc}' and character of cotton ? And that is not a 
theory or a problem with us. It is a simple and accomplished fact, and 
our plant stands ready for your investigation. We invite the expert 
cotton worker to come and see, for his judgment and knowledge will tell 
him that we have solved this problem. And having solved it — what? 

We own the future of the linen industry for America and the world. 
Look hack over the list of illustrations, taken from photographs, not of 
hazy dreams, but of facts. The writer, in a trip extending up and down 
the Valley of the Red River of the North, took these pictures with his 
own camera, and any North Dakotan will acknowledge that they tell but a 
small part of the story. The sheaves of flax, which are pictured on the back 
cover, have already become an integral part of the great store of flax 
straw, which constitutes the pile behind the mill at Moorhead in Minnesota, 
on ixige 19. This mill is one of four, the property of this company, three 
of them located in North Dakota and one in Minnesota. These mills are 
eighty feet long and forty feet wide. They will ultimately contain 
machines enough to produce ei-ough cleaned fiber to feed 120,000 spindles 
and 3,500 looms in Eastern mills, for which we are negotiating now. We 
will revert to this and show the profits in that product a little later. These 
western mills are facts, four of them being erected and completed ; the 
mills at Sheldon, Amenia, and Mayville, in North Dakota, and the mill 
illustrated on page 16, in Moorhead in Minnesota. A fifth is going up at 
Wheatland. On page 1 1 you see the picture of a twelve hundred acre 
tract of land, on which the flax harvest has just begun. Flax is not 
planted and nursed in the gingerly way which adds so much to the ex- 
pense of flax raising abroad. It is bonanza farming. The familiar pic- 
ture of the *' postage stamp " farm at Amenia on page 9 will recall the 
Omaha exhibition postage stamp, which bore this picture. This was 
taken on a tract at Amenia, belonging to the great possessions of the 
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Amenia-Sharon Land Company, who own something like thirty odd 
thousand acres at that place, and who raise some of the finest flax in that 
fine flax country. On page 15 you will see how the great steam threshers 
take up the yield of the land, thresh out the linseed as they do the wheat, 
and from the end of the tailer pile up the broken and torn straw. On 
])a^e 17 yr>ii will see a picture of the straw as it is left piled up in 
the fieUl, a veritable California butte. In the background rises a column 
of smoke. The match has already been applied to the latter pile, as it 
will be a])plied to this in the foreground, and smoke and ashes 'will be all 
that will be left after a few more hours of what, converted into linen, 
would mean a value of S2o,rx30. On page 21 you will see a photograph 
of the greatest stack of flax straw the world ever saw in one pile. It 
covers solidly five acres of land, and the eye will tell the enormous height 
to which it towers. It represents a value, converted into linen under our 
process, of Si 20, (xx), and yet its total cost to us was only about $3,5cx> 
cash. In the far background the Sheldon mill belonging to this company 
lorjiiis 11]). This mill is fully equipped, with all its machinery in place. 
ready to move at the word of command from the East. As soon as we 
shall enter upon the ])(xssession of one of the Eastern mills, for which we 
are now negotiating, this mill will produce fiber for its use. 

Xow, reader, a word in simple fashion. Here is an industry, 
which, under the (levelo])ment and the control of patents which are our 
pro])erty, means the sole possession of one of the world's most necessary 
and useful indu.stries, because it means the evolution from old methods 
to new, with which the cumbersome system of linen making as the world 
has known it hitherto can never hope to compete. So long as the sun 
shines and the rains of heaven descend, so long as there is soil upon the 
face of the earth, so long will the crop hold out, from which we obtain our 
linen. Long after your most hopeful mines have yielded up their last 
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ounce of ore, long after your railroads have passed from big dividends to 
small ones, long after your real estate holdings have disappointed and 
bled and tortured you with taxes, fluctuations in values, shifting of centres, 
and approximations of nuisances, the linen industry will continue in the 
same even tenor as bread making. It will always be in demand, it will 
always yield its fixed and profitable price, and it will make dividends in the 
Flax F'iber Company as sure and steady as the progression of time. 
Money invested to-day in the stock of this company must yield ultimately 
profits as great, proportionately, as Bell Telephone stock yielded to its 
earliest buyers, or copper to its early investors, with this difference, that 
no amount of booming or depression can ever affect the price of our 
product disastrously enough to make its production by our methods un- 
profitable or to render its use less common than it is at present. Cheapness, 
a descent to cotton prices, will only multiply tenfold the demand. And, 
with a cost to us for our raw material delivered at our mills in New 
England at one cent and a half per pound as against cotton at eight cents 
per pound, with methods of production strictly identical with cotton pro- 
duction, who shall say that we will not ultimately bring it down to cotton 
prices and then beat the cotton producer in profits at his own system ? 
We know that what we say is revolutionary and will try your faith, but 
we say it, and we invite you to accompany us to the place where we are 
doing this daily, and satisfy yourself. The expert in the cotton field is 
more welcome than anyone else, for he will most quickly acknowledge 
that we have solved this problem beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
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The Largest Stack of Flax Straw in Histuky, at Shkldon, 

N. D., AND THE National Flax Fiber Co,'s 

Mill in the BACKGitouND. 

See page iS, 
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THE NEW SYSTEM OF UNBN MAKING. 
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body would claim tlie reward, since whoever discovered ihe ways and 
means of so substituting flax for cotton won Id have in his grasp a for- 
tune in comparison whh which $25,000 w'ould look very small. How- 
ever, until within three years 
nobody had publicly pretended 
to solve this question, and there 
w^ere three years ago no samples 
of linen fiber reduced to the 
character of cotton staple which 
had Ijeen produced from and 
through a series of cotton ma- 
chinery. 

For twelve years the present 
projectors of the National Flax 
Fiber Company have been grad- 
ually gathering and improving 
a system wiiich is now being 
launched forth commercially. 
I'nder this system, crashes of a 
high grade, absorbent lint, and 
napery are manufactured from 
the waste flax straw of the west- 
ern prairies. This straw is what 
is left after the spiked cylinder 
threshing machine has removed 
the linseed from the plant and 
left the straw itself in a bruised, 
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Thrhshed and Broken 
Flax Straw. 

broken, crushed, and tangled mass heaped up in the field. So far, the 
farmer has simply burned this waste material. It is said that in 1898 
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5 »ooo»ooo tons were burned io this way. In 1899 there miist have been 
burned, according to the increase of crop, between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 
tons which, nnder this system of the National Flax Fiber Company, 
conld have- been converted into $50,000,000 worth of linens. The prod- 




No, 3, Eastwood-Normand MAcinxE. 

net of the National Flax Fiber Company in linen goods is as staple 
as wheat ; used ever}- day in the year, and used by every household in 
the world, provided it is made cheap enough to be within the reach of all 
classes. Cotton has been substituted for linen for many years, only be- 
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cause cotton is cheap eiioiiji^h for the poorer [>eop1e to purchase. It has 
no part in common with linen: its absorbent quality, its cleanliness, its 
lasting qualities cannot compare with those of linen. If it has aspired to 
the high estate of linen, and has 
occupied nuich of the place that 
Itnen should occupy in the house- 
hold economy, it is only because 
there has been so much progress 
made in cotton manufacturing 
that, ill spite of the increased 
price of the raw material, cot- 
ton has been m aim fact u red very 
much chua[>er than linen. 

Linen machinery moves slow- 
ly ; cotton machinery movts 
swiftly ; the ratio beinj^ as one 
to ten. In many linen mills 
forty spindles require the at- 
tendance of one employee, while 
in cotton mills, according to the 
coarseness or fineness of yarns 
spun, one attendant can take 
care of from t.ooo to 1,400 spin- 
dles. To spin linen, at present, 
longdine fiber is required, and 
to produce long-line fiber of a ^^^ ^, Aftkh Clkanscng by thk 
good grade, the plant must be Eastwoud-Normand Machink. 

grown exclusively for that puri>ose. Only in a very few places in the 
world are the farmers able tu produce both a good crop of linseed and a 
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good crop of fiber from the same plant under the requirements of the old 
system. The greatest care and attention must be ^iven this plant in its 
growing, its weeding, and finally, its harvesting. And when the harvest* 

ing is done under this old-fash- 
ioned system, the plant must be 
1 a i d a wa y in s 1 i m \' pool s , o r stag - 
nant rivers, from the repeated 
retting in which the worker 
often conies out wet and cold and 
a victim of rheumatic troul>lcs, 
as already illustrated in the first 
part (if this booklet. 

All this has Ijeen done aw*ay 
with under the new system. 
With it has l>een swept away 
all that has made linen so costly. 
In inustration No. i we show a 
twist of long-line fiber as the 
same must be produced abroad 
in order to admit of its use upon 
the old-fashioned system. In il- 
lustration No. 2 we show a sam- 
l>lc of flax straw% tangled and 
torn as it comes from the spiked 
cylinder thresher and taken from 
the western prairies. It is of the 
same character as that which, so 
far, has been burned in large quantities. It is a waste, and the prrjcess of 
the National Flax Fiber Company, therefore, is in the nature of the recla- 




No. 5. Aftkr Carding ok 
Cotton Cards, 
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mation of a waste. After this has been hauled to the tnill, it is run 
through the Eastwood- Nor niatid luachine which is illustrated iu No. 
5. It enters this machine in the condition seen in illustration No. 2 ; it 
comes out, at the rate of 6,(:joc> 
pounds per da\% as seen in illus- 
tration No. 4. In this condition, 
it is haled at the company's west- 
ern mills, shipped east, and then 
put through a degumniinu^ pro^ 
cess. 

Retting and degumming tx*- 
cupy many weeks of wear>' and 
noisome labor abroad, while this 
new process occupies less than 
one hour under the system t>f 
the Natiojial Flax Fiber Com- 
pany. After being cleansed and 
degumnied, it passes over an or- 
dinary cotton card. In illustra- 
tion No. 5 we show its character 
after passing through this pro- 
cess, and in No. 6 we show it in 
the form of the sliver as it comes 
t !i rough the coiler into the can, 
ready to be taken thence to the 
draw-frame. In illustration No. Nu. 6. Sua kk from the Card. 
7 we show three of the slivers, previously sliown iu illustration No. 6, put 
together through a draw-frame which straightens **ut the fibers, lengthens 
out the drawing, and prepares it for the speeder. Over the speeder it is 



(a?) 





run on large spoo!s, t>eing drawn nito 


what is known as a *' roving" (see 




illustration No. 8), the last process before it is transferred to the spinning 




frame. In illustration No. 9 we see tht 


■- pHxluct of the spinning frame ; the 
roving shown in No. S having 








been drawn down and spun now ' 




^Hr f ^^^^^ ^^^H 


into a yam. When this yarn is 
finally run over the Ukjui, or put 
upon the knitting table, it pro* 
duces the cloth which we iUus- 
trate in the full page ilhistration 






No. 10. Yon will see an article 






of knit linen which in quality is 




I V' V^ *-'l 


not only equal to all the linen 
mesh under wen r put upon the 






market, but for porousness, dura- 
hilit>'. softness, coolness in sum- 1 
nier and warmth in winter, is far ^i 
superior to any linen underwear ^H 
ever placed before the public. ^H 
The sample of linen crash tow- ^H 
eling, which is shown in the ^H 
same illustration, ts likewise a ^| 
product from the yarn shown in ^| 




^^^^HI^k^Hi^^^^^^H^ ^ *i j^^^^^^^l 


illustration No. 9. bleached^ but ^H 
not caWndered and finished. The ^H 




N(K 7. iJKAWINt;. 


closest examination of this weave ^H 




w-ill show it. to lie equal to ihe fines 


t crashes that are placed npon the ^H 




market today. The sample of absorb 


ent lint, which we show in the same ^H 




illustration, is taken from the waste 


which, in the process of carding, ^H 




(aSJ 


^^^^^^H 




• 


1 



passes below the knift- upon the card, and is commrmly sold very cheapH 


■ 


by the variuiis mills to concerns v 


lio use it for tinilting or other inferior 


^^1 


pur|x>ses. Under cnir system, we 


take this fnie card waste and convert il 


^^1 


into aljsorbent lint- Lint is ten 




^^H 


limes more absorbent than the 


^^^^^^^^^H^^ ''ik. ^^^^^^^^^H 


^^H 


best of absorbent cotton, which 


^m- yV 


^^H 


is due to the fact that the tnbe 


W'^'y- ill 


^^^H 


which the linen fiber presents is 


^H 


never twisted or broken, no 


^^^H 




^H 1^^^ ' Y 9. m m 


^^^^^^1 


matter what the carding pro- 


■ \ Ir \\m 


^^^1 


cesses throngh which it passes. 


m ^/fJi 


^^H 


while cotton fillers are speedily 


^^H 


bent and twisted into elbows. 


H. /r/jM 


^^H 


It is natural that a straight, nn- 


^m //M 


^^H 


broken tn!>eshonhl have greater 


V^. €^ 


^^1 


powers of suction than one 


w/^/ > ^^H 


^^H 


twisted and lient. This is tht- 


fr^^M 


^^H 


scientific reason why lint will 


^^H 


always be nuich more absorbent 


}' y^^-^ m 


^H 


than cotton. It is worth very 


^ _^^^^^^ ^H 


^^^1 


much more in the market, and, 


fl^^^B H 


^^1 


in fact, is so scarce in Anit-rica 


k ^ ^^^^^ H 


^^H 


that surgery has been forced lu 


^.''■- ^' -"^^^ '^ 


^^^ 


confine itself, practically and al- 


^^^^^^L^ dj^^^^^H 


^^H 


most exclusively, to absurhent 




^^^1 


cotton. The absorbent lint of 


Nn, .s. Rovixt;, 


^^H 


this company can be [irodnced fof 


■ less than three ceiUs per [>onnd, anc 


^^H 


pnt up at that price in comniercial 


shape ready for the market. It is tht 


^^H 


intention of this company to put i 


I upon the market at only twenty centt 


^^^^^^^H 




m 


J 



per pound, thus oinkiiig it at once *5q formidable a competitor of absorbent 
cottoti that the company will for a long time he iitiable to supply enough 

for thi! demand for this one prod- 
uct alone. 

The linkn crashes of the 
company, fkom raw material 

WHICH COSTS ONlv-FlFTH THE 
PKICK OF COTTON, REPRESENT 
AN AKTICLH THAT IS WORTH AT 
LEAST TWICE AS MUCH AS COT- 
TON. The fact is that it costs 
the Naltonal very much less to 
j*roduct^ one yard of first-class 
linen crash than it costs to pro- 
duct\ upon the same machinery, 
a yard of the imitation article 
inaile from cotton. The same 
is true cif our linen underwear. 
The latter article will cost this 
company very much less than it 
would cost to make a similar 
article of cotton. 

The reader may judge for 
himself as to the question of a 
market for the product of the 
National Flax Fiber Company, 
and of the very larj^e profits 
No. 9. The Yarn, which the company must make 

upon every yard of crash it produces, upon every suit of linen underwear. 
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and ijpoti every poinid of absorbent lint. With the hirgt cutuni mills 
ultimately to be Lmplo>ed by the National Flax Fiber Company far the 
production of these gomls, the company will, within a few months, pm- 
ducc more linen per week ihati all of the other linen mills in the cuunlry 
put together. Negotiations are 
now progress in ji; for the purchase 
and immediate conversion of sev- 
eral cotton mills into linen mills 
which will be uitder the control 
of this company 

111 No, 1 1 we show an illns 
tration of another by-product 
which of itself will be as pro 
ductive of incotne as all the 
other factors of the compan\ 
put together. For every ton of 
fi1)er which we produce, we will 
pro<luce four tons of shive, 
which is the part of the stalk 
of the flax plant to which the 
fiber clings. The chemists ot 
the National company knew 
that the spruce of Maine pro 
duced a very fine paper pulp, 
and proceeded to investigate the 
character of this woody stalk of 
the llax plant. Close analysis No, u. Linun Papkr Pulp. 

discovered the fact that all this stalk is a fiber compressed firm and hard 
which yields to a chemical resolvent, and when it has so yielded, the prod- 
uct is so good a grade of linen paper pulp that so good an authority as 
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C.overnor Crant. ^f Ma>-achu>cit<. ha> pronounced the product, shown 
him as coming fn mi iht >h:ve. nr«-t-class. The company is now preparing 
1,000 lbs. of ihi> ii»T ihc Rivc-^idtr I>ivi>i<»n of the Americsfl Writing Paper 
Company. an<I anoilicr :. •■: !*•>. :**r :he S. D. Warren Company, the 
former t<> be u>e(l ex^x:ri!::t::::.i'.'y .1: II..-y«.kL-. Mass.. and the latter at the 
CumlHrrlaiu: MilN. r.^^.r P- r:' i:: ': Ma:!:c. 

Of ou:rse :: i- ilr.c :■■ :'.v r... '.jt : ■ >.=.> :hat >o far paper has not been 
productrd ir<i::: t;:i^ I '-'I' "-'•■■;'> ■ vj.;V.>e iht exi>eriments have but re- 
cently niaiiir*..; .iiil t::e c- ■::::. ir.y > :i..\v in process of preparing 2,000 
Ib.s. of ihi> TM'.^r ti;'.]' :"t \':\i: : •:r'--e^ -MU-d above. 

TIktc i^ r.»» .:;i<.-:i":: :::.v: :xrc ::: -.iv.i-ryo lies an o]>port unity for the 
: vv;.r :::.\ :c ::: :;ic textile industry, and there is 
r-.v 7 : : r ,: \:.t^k: and continuous dividend pay- 
V N\.:i '•/..:! I'!.-x Fiber Company within less than 



'.Ve-l: 



most ])rofitaML 
no question but ::L:t :'::;. 
nient will bv br. »kc-!: b\ :*: 
two year>. 

T\w \K\: \ a! IK i»: iV.v 
no slock i> >oM '»> t;:«. v»>! 
except b>i \\\^ y\\:\'y'^K.' *>:" 
tics. iMulhi'i mfv'T iiiaiiv^i 
Klax V'\\k'\ L\»iniMin. N» 
Mass. 



-: 'ok ■■:" ::::- coiniMny is S5.(x> per share, and 
:..::> : r 'v-- tlian that price. No stock is sold 
v^T;..!--:::!; ::x company's manufacturing facili- 
::m\ "k i»"^:ai::e«.: at the offices of the National 
>. ^i«i Jdi^l. Ji^y jAi^isL'J^£MQi^ 



NOTICE, to receive prompt attention, 

send all orders for Stock and ProspectiB 

to F. S. COLTON & CO., Fiscal AgeidSi 

27 State Street, BOSTON, MASS, 



